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Account of a Journey to the Burning Mountain. 
[From the Literary Panorama.] 
Me. Epiror, 


N forwarding to you the following account of a journey to 
the burning mountain, (Goonong Bromo,) I trust it may 
find a corner in your work. After a splendid ball and 
supper given by the Radeen Adee Fattee, at Sourabaya, on 
theevening of the 19th ult. (on account of a, Soonanteec,) 
a party of officers, together with myself, (having obtained leave 
from the commanding oflicer,) left town next day for Pas- 
serwang, in our own vehicles, and proceeded on our travels 
to that place, where we stopped for the night; having pre- 
pared for our comforts in every way that could be sapposed 
needful. as wine, beer, &c. and other essentials for a hungry 
stomach. 

Early next moruing we proceeded by the assistance of the 
Toomongong, (who really deserves our best thanks for his 
kindness,) to a distance of about four miles in catriages, where 
ponies were in readiness for us to mount, to enable us ta 
ascend the Tingre Mountain, a winding path of about eighteen 
miles, before we could reach our intended rendezyous for that 
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night. Half-way up we were refreshed with tea, coffee, ani 
sweetmeats: on ascending from this a considerable distance 
farther, we descried to our great joy fresh ponies, sent from the 
top of the hill, (Tingre,) accustomed to those steep and slip. 
pery roads; which having taken possession of, we made th 
best of our way to the much wished-for place of rest. Atlas, 
after a fatiguing march of six boursanda half from Passerwang 
we all arrived safe and sound at the village of Tinzre, abou 
which are cultivated nearly all the vegetables consumed in this 
part of the island, such as potatoes, cabbages, onions, dallad, 
&e &e. In-ome places we saw hedges of cabbage trees, The 
cold being rather too severe for our weak constitutions, ve 
adopted the sure mode of keeping alive the animal functionsby, 
tiberal dose of mulled port, which proved a very grateful bever 
age. Madeira and beerare vere too cold for the stomach; the 
ihermometer, during the day being 64, and at night and 

morning 53, so that blankets were absolutely necessaiy. 
Early next morning, the 2Ist, we mounted fresh ponia, 
and with hearts elated at the idea of what we were to behold, 
walked our littie fellows quietly over ridges of mountains, wher 
one false step might have hurled us never to rise again; sé 
ing, as we went along, the effects of the volcano on ail the 
trees, shrubs, and grass, which were covered with white dust, At 
the end of about four miles we reached the brink of what Iam 
inclined to think antiquaries would-call a wide extended te 
ter, miles in circumference, with a mist and condensed smoke 
from Goouong Bromo, floating on the surface, dazzling w 
the eye, and appearing, in the opinion of many, like a sea, from 
which it has consequeutly got the appellation of the Sandy 
Sea. From this we could also see the yoleano in the center 
throwing out clouds of smoke with a tremendous noise ; a 
descending what may be called a perpendicular bill, bat 
with a path cut in a winding direction, to allow peopletg 
walk down it, we were regaled with a drink of the finest 
cold water ever tasted; which, with a drop of the pure, It: 
freshed us in a great degree, especially those who were some 
whas exhausted, and out of breath. After this, to our great 
joy and surprise, our little cattle were brought down, which 
having remounted, although the place appeared near at hand, 
we rode on until our guides informed us that the remainder d 
the way ought to be walked on foot, being rather unsafe for 
horses: having lett them behind, we began to ascend over ridges 
of sand, until we arrived atthe footeal the hill, (Gooxong Brows 
itvelf,) which [ supposed to be about 200 yards in height, en- 
tirely composed of sand : here we rested ourselves a little, and 
looking up could distinetly discera stones thrown up anong 
the volumes of smoke then bursting forth ; but this did not 
intimidate us, especially as nome came our way. We now be 
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gan the last grand effort, striving who should be the first up, 
(but the young legs beat the old ones hollow,) and after a few 
reais, where we were obliged to plant sticks in the ground to 

rerent ourselves from slipping down, (for the ascent must be 
75 degrees at least,) we reached the top, where in amazemeut 
weluoked into a bottomless pit, the grandeur of which cannot 
be imagined trom any description—masses of smoke curling 
sbout in all directions, and stones flying to and fro like the leaves 
ofold trees iv an autumnal whirlwind—red hot ashes rolling 
down the sides like lava, from anderneath the excavated rocks 
which were perceptible some way dowo, must have been pro- 
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duced by the combustible matier from this immense cauldron ; 
thich Limagine may be in circumference about a mile. Asit 
isouly in the dry season that this volcano is in any state of ac- 
tion, it is fair to believe, that during the rainy season a suf- 
fcient quantity of sulphureous matter is washed under-ground 
fom the adjacent hills into the grand vortex for future occa- 
dons. After gratifying ourselves with what wasto be seen of this 
gand woucer of nature, we were about to depart, whena burst 
more tremendous than any of the former, forced us to decamp 
qicker than we intended ; every one in a moment was on his 
bottom (the only mode of descending), and scudded away likea 
hip before a fresh gale, except two of the more steady. It 
however proved that we were in the safest place, as a great 
pomber of stones were thrown out, 1 all directions, and 
one of pretty large dimensions, | suppose 100Ibs. weight, 
whizzed over our heads, and alighted a few yards to the 
fight of those who were scudding down the hill. We all 
got safe away, and up the first hill, (descended to get into 
the Sandy Sea,) by laying hold of our horses’ tails ; noble 
generous animals, to assist men in such distress! Qa at- 
laining the top we saw the hill in all its fury, clouds upon 
douds of smoke involving every side—we were at too great a 
distance to discern whether any stones were thrown out—tlie 
place we had stood on to look into the crater, we could see 
plainly, from the furrows formed in getting down; but daring 
must the man have been who would attempt to revisit that 
spot. 

The same acknowledgments are due to the resident at 
Passerwang, for his attention on our return. We arrived 
at Sourabaya in time for the ball and supper, on the 
memorable 26th of August, where care was drowned for that 
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ON CLAY ASHEs, USED AS A MANURE, 


ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE DISCOVERIES THAT EVER 
HAS BEEN MADE IN AGRICULTURE, 


[From the Dumfries and Galloway Courier] 
Cally, January 28, 1815, 
E AVING had occasion for some years past to go repeatedly 


to Lreland, | was struck with the method adopted in som 
parts of that country of burning clay, and making use of th 





ashes in preference to lime, of which there is such abundance, 
The method also adopted of causing the clay, just as itis 
dug out of the ground, without the assistance of any COM 
bustible, and without preparation of any sort, to burn of it 
self, arrested my attention; and having witnessed the crops 
of wheat and corn, of every description, as well as flax an 
potatoes, luxuriant almost beyond credibility, produced from 
stiff clay soils, without the aid of any other manure tha 
ashes so obtained, I determined to make the eX periment 
at home; and accordingly on my return, I commenced 
operations, and have practised the burning of subsoil for three 
years, with the greatest success. I was puzzled at first fo 
want of clay, bot [ hit upon a vein or bed of tenacious sub 
soil, partly till and partly clay, which answers the purpose qoit 
well, though Ido notapprehend it isso good as clay. Th 
ashes [ have bitherto applied solely to the production of turnip, 
but within the last ten days, [ have laid nearly 500 cart loads 
on grass lands as a top dressing ; my turnip crops fiom 
ashes have exceeded any thing of the kind in this neigh 
bourhood. I was twice in London in the course of lag 
summer and harvest, and on my way to and from town, I say 
no turnips superior, hardly any equal to my crop, though | 
passed through Berwickshire and Northumberland. Last 
season, by way of experiment, | manured part of my tumip 
field with well rotted stable dung, which was ploughed in the 
same day it was laid out—the remainder with ashes; the seed, 
which was of the yellow-field sort, was sown ou the same day: 
that sown on the ashes sprung much earlier than that on the 
dung, continued more vigorous during the season, and when! 
pulled them lately, the turnips produced from the ashes were 
more than double the size of those from the dung. [regret 
that I did not weigh the produce of each, but [ have marked 
off a square chain of Swedish, which I mean to weigh, to ascer 
tain the produce per acre. 

Excepting myself, no person has hitherto practised the 
burning of clay or subsoil in this country, ‘till Jast season, 
when 
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when I prevailed on Mr. John Wall ce, in Tou sland parish, 
to uy the experiment. Though it was about the begin- 
ning of May before the burning commenced, yet Mr. Wal. 
Jace obtained as many ashes as manured twenty acres. 
Notwithstanding the turnips were later of being sown than 
gual, and were too long in being hoed, Mr. Wallace 
gbtained for them the second premium for green crop from 
the agricultural society ia the stewartry, and since that time, 
the Highland society have awarded to him their first 
premiuay. Mr. Wallace has a considerable quantity of ashes 
on land for his Swedish turnip this season, and he means to 
hase at least sixty acres of turnips from ashes. So fully con- 
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sinced is he of the superior efficacy of clay ashes, that he 
has repeatedly declared to me, he would not vow be at the 
wouble of carting dung from Kirkcudbright to his farm, 
though only one mile and a half distant, even if he were to 
gi the dung in a present. ‘To burn the clay has cast me one 
ailing per cart load. Mr. Wallace laid on, at first, about 
forty-five cart loads to the acre, and diminished the quantiiy to 
thirty. I laid on, however, a much larger quanuty ; but L 
should imagine that from forty to fifty loads per acre, would be 
afair dose for our light soils. ‘To you who have experienced 
the beneficial result of ashes obiained by paring and buining 
the surface, itis necdless to have said any thing in favour 
of ashes obtained trom burning subsoil, or to mention the 
facility which they afford to the green crop system, to 
a extent not hitherto contemplated; | may however men- 
tion, that this year, by means of ashes, [ was enabled to 
wise three times the quantity of green crop that [ had of 
shite crup, and though my farin is no doubt of small extent, 
sill it shews what may be done on a larger scale, where greater 
facilities can be obtained. Though I do not apprehend that 
amy writen account L can give you, will afford half so satis- 
factory an idea of the method of burning clay, or indeed any 
kind of subsoil of moderate tenacity, as ocular inspection of 
the work, yet I shall give you the best description L can. The 
general method of proceeding to work, is to make an oblong 
inclosure of the dimensions of a small house (say 15 feet 
by 10) of green turf sods, raised to the height of 33 or 
4feet. Ia the inside of this inclosure air pipes are drawa 
diagonally, which communicate with holes left at each corer 
of the exterior wall. ‘These pipes are formed of sods pue 
on edge, and the space beiween them so wide only as 
another sod can easily cover. In each of the four spaces left 
between the air pipes and the outer wall, a fire is kindled with 
wood and dry turf, and then the whole of the inside of the 
ielosure, or kiln, filled with dry tarf, which is very. soon on 
fye,and on the top of that, when well kindled, is thrown the 
elay, 
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clay, in small quantities at atime, and repeated as often y 
necessary, which must be regulated by the iniensity of ty 
burning. The air pipes are of use only at first, becany 
if the fire burns with tolerable keenness, the sods form, 
ing the pipes will soon be reduced to ashes. The pipe g 
the weather side of the kiln only is leit open, the mouths 
the other three being stopped up, and not opened excey 
the wind should veer about. As the inside of the inclosure, 
or kiln, begins to be filled up with clay, the outer wall my 
be raised in height, always taking care to have it at lew 
eighteen inches higher than the top of the clay, for the pm 
pose of keeping the wind from acting on the fire. When the 
fire burns through the outer wall, which it often does, particy 
larly when the top is overloaded with clay, the breach mug 
be stopped up immediately, which can only be effeciualy 
done by building another sod wall from the foundation, opp 
site to tt, and the sods that formed that part of the first wal 
are soon reduced to ashes. The wallcan be raised as highy 
my be convenient to throw on the clay, and the kiln mayb 
increased to any size, by forming a new wall when the pre 
vious one is burnt through. Ihave bad kilns su wide asip 
afford space for a horse and cart to turn on them ; but, wher 
they are so broad, it requires the workmen to walk ontk 
top of them when feeding with clay, which I would nots 
commend, because, the more loosely the clay can be laid a, 
the more rapidly will it burn. I did not take all the trouble 
above stated with my kilns; having the advantage of 1 
quantity of old moss sticks and tree roots, which [ spit, 
I kindled a targe parcel of them, and surrounded the fir 
with a quantity of dry turf, and, as soon as it was wel 
kindled, [ built round it a strong walt of sods, and went 0, 
adding clay to the fire, and sods to the outer walls wher 
necessary, ‘till the kilns were so large as to contain 100 load 
of ashes. The principal secret in burning consists in having 
the vuter wall made quite close and impervious to the exter 
air, and taking care to have the top always lightly, but com 
pletely covered with clay, because if the external air should 
come in contact with the fire, either on the top of the kilo, ot 
by means of its bursting through the sides, the fire wil 
be very soon extinguished: [a short, the kilns require 
be attended nearly as closely as charcoal pits. Clay is mel 
easier burnt than either moss or loam, it does not undergo 
any alteration in its shape, and on that account allows the 
fire and sinoke to get up easily between the lumps —wheress 
moss and loam, by crumbling down, are very apt to sinother 
the fire, unless carefully attended to. No rule can be laid 
down for regul iting the size of the lumps of the clay thrown 
on the kiln, as that must depend on the state of the fire, but 
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a3 Often af | hare found every lump completely burnt on opening the 
sity Of th yijg, and some of them were thrown on larger than my 
'y because ® josd. Clay no doubt burns more readily if it be dug up and 
ods forms jried fora day or two before it be thrown on the kiln, but 
he pipe this operation is not necessary, as it will burn though thrown 
mouthsaf q quite wet. After a kiln is fairly set a-going, no coal or 
ed CXCep wood, or any sort of combustible is necessary, the wet clay 
inclosure burning of self, and it can only be extinguished by inten- 
Wall muy tion, or the carelessness of the operator; the vicissitudes 
it at ley of the weather having hardly any effect on the fires, if pro- 
| the perl nerly attended to. It may, perhaps, be necessary to mention, 
W hen thi shat when the kiln is burnivg with great keenness, a stranger 
» partic the operation may be apt to thiok that the fire is ex- 
ach mus tinguished ; if, however, any person, either through impatience, 
fectualy too great curiosity, should insist on looking into the interior 
ON, Oppel ifthe kiln, he will certainly retard, and may possibly ex- 
first wall jgguish the fire : For, as 1 mentioned before, the chief secret 
8 highs gonsisis in keeping out the external air from the fire. In 
1 may be B fis: Lothian, where there is abundance of clay, and no great 
_the pre quantity of green turf, it would, perhaps, be best to burn the 
ide ast I day in draw kilns the same as lime; and [ apprehend your 
ot, wher B fiend Mr. Bogne, will adopt that method. [am no chemist, 
k on the Bf bit! suppose the subsoil burat in close kilns, is superior to the 
I not m surfyce burnt in open heaps, which is the ‘general mode of 
laid oy Bf burning in this country, in proportion as it contains a mach 
> trout # prenter quantity of carbon, which combining with oxygen gives 
ge of & BF out carbonic acid ; and these, as you know, according to re- 
I spit, Bf cent discoveries in chemistry, form the food of vegetables. 

the fr # By having kept my eyes open during my first visit to fre. 
yas Wel Blind, { consider that | have rendered my neighbours two 
Cnt 0% B exential services ; ihe tirst by shewing them how to convert, 
s wher Bf ata moderate expence, the most worthless barren subsoil into 
D loads BF excellent manure ; the other, by bringing into notice, the ex- 
having # temal application of green liverwort (liches vulgwris), as an 
xterm & infallible cure fo: dropsy. L was laughed at when 1 first broached 
t com B these matters, both by the agriculturalist and medical prac- 
should litioner ; but having witnessed the successful results of 
cilo, of both, I determined to persevere, in spite of the ridicule 
re wil Bvith which I was assailed ; and now the most eminent 
ire 10 & physician in the south of Scotland has detlared, that he could 
much F tot reconcile it to Lis conscience not to apply liverwort in 
dergo tverycase of dropsy in which he may be consulted ; and clay 
vs the HF ashes bid fair very speedily to come into equal estimation with 
heres BH theagricultural world.” 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


PREROGATIVE COURT, Aprit 15, 1815. 
TAYLOR AND OTHERS 7@. DINLOCK. 


HIS was a question as to a grant of administration j 

the effects of Job Taylor, late staff or quarter-maste, 
serjeant in the royal artillery, deceased. He made his wil, 
appointing his wife, Lucy Taylor, sole executrix, and sok 
residuary legatee. Having been for some time in Portugd 
on foreign service, he was returning with ber on board th 
Queen transport, when the vessel, in Falmouth harbour, strack 
upon a rock, owing tothe violence of the weather, and sun 
almost immediately afterwards. Nearly 300 persons on boar 
perished, and among them Taylor and his wife. Taylor died 
possessed of property to the amount of about 4000). and the 
present question was, to whom the general administration 
should be granted ; whether to the next kio of the husband 
as dying intestate, his wife not having survived, so as to be 
come entiticd under his will, or to the representatives of the 
wife as his residuary legatee, she having survived so as tobe 
come entitled in that character. 
It appeared, from the affidavits exhibited on both sides, 
that at the time the accident happened, Lucy Taylor ws 
below in the cabin, and her husband on deck. The wate 
was rushing in fast, and he offered large sums to any om 
who would. go below, and save her; but finding none would 
venture, he descended himself, and the vessel immediatel 
afterwards went to pieces. The bodies of Taylor and hi 
wife were found close together; and it further appeared, 
that she was a woman of a very robust constitution, and in 
the habit of enduring great fatigue, by her management of the 
officer’s mess, as well as that of a great many of the soldiers; 
whilst the husband was rather sickly, and was latterly much 
afflicted with an asthma. 
It was contended, on the part of the husband’s nest of 
kin, that by the principles of the Roman civil law, which 
had been adopted into the law of this country, and wert 
in fact the only principles governing a case of this kind, it 
was l.id down, that, where two persons perished together ina 
common calamity, and it became a question which of the 
two was the survivor, the presumption of law should always 
be in favour of the person possessing the more robust consti- 
tution and greater strength, as being thereby the better fitted 
to struggle with the difficulties of his situation, and tol 
sist for a longer time the operation of death, Thas, where 
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a fuiher and son shall perish together, the presumption of 
survivorship is in favour of the son, if above the age ot 
puberty, but in favour of the father if the son be under that 
age; the same as to the mother and daughter ; and as to 
husband and wife, the presumption is 1 favour of the hus- 
band. This, however, like all other legal presumptions, was 
liable to be repelied by evidence to the contrary; but 
in the presentcase it was contended, from the situation of 
the wife at the time the accident happened, it was most pro- 
bable that she had perished before her husband descended to 
herrescue. Upon both grounds, therefore, of principle and 
of fact, the court must conclude, that the husband was the 
srvivor, and accordingly grant the administration to his next 
of kin. 

On the part of the wife’s next of kin, it was contended, that 
he presumption of law alluded to was only applicable to 
ewes where the parties perish together, in such a manner as 
fo preclude the possibility of obtaining any evidence as to 
which of them was the survivor. Where, however, evidence 
asto that fact was produced, as in the present case, the case 
must be decided upon that evidence only. Here it appeared 
that the parties had perished by the same accident, and their 
bodies were afterwards found together, and that the cqmmon 
course of nature had, in this instance, been inveried, by tlic 
wife being the more strong and robust of the two. The court 
must, therefore, necessarily conclude that she was the sur- 
vivor,and accordingly grant the administration of hicr hus- 
band’s effects to her representatives. 

Sir J. Nicholl observed, that this case presented itself for 
decision under very singular circumstances. Ele recapitulated 
them, and observed, that the question as to the limited ad- 
winistration had not been gone into; but that with respect to 
the general administration, the counsel had argued upon the 
legal presumption of survivorship, and whether or not that 
Presumption was sufficiently repelled by the facts in evidence. 
Heagived in the doctrine that had been laid down, of the 
presumption being in favour of the husband, but it was a neces- 
sry preliminary question upou who the burthen ovo! proot 
rested. ‘The administration to the husband being the point 
at issue, his next of kin had, prima facie, the first righi to it; 
but there being a residuary legatee, t 
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tion disposing of an intestate’s property amongst his next re, 
latives, solely upou the presumption that such was his iy. 
tention, unless the contrary should be expressed. It was there. 
fore incumbent upon the representatives of the wife, in this 
case, to prove her survivorship, as the party in whom the plo 
perty vested, and from whom, in consequence, they derived 
their claim to it. 

te thea entered into an examination of the facts jn erie 
deace, and was of opinion, that they were insufficient 


repelihe presumption of the husband’s having survived the 
wife, which the court was bovad to assume from the cir 
cumsiance of theiy haviag been overwhelmed by one com 
mon calamity, and perished together ; observing, in par 
ticular, hough the wile might be very active and 
laborious in her domestic cuties, yet the natural timidity 





of her sex might prevent exertion in the moment of danger; 
hilst the husband, on the other hand, though labouring 
the Lodily atthction of an asthma, might still retaig 
fis manly firmiess in resisting impending destruction, par 
ticularly as from his situation in life, he must have oftea 
fnced death in various shapes. He was, therefore, in no 
degree satisfied by the proofs in the cause that the wife sum 
vived the husband, and should therefore decrec the adiniaistn 
tion to lusnext of kin. Lu thus deciding the law, however, he 
did not mean to affirm positively which of the two was the 
survivor, but merely thatthere was not sufficient proof thatit 
was the wife, torepel the presutnption of law that it was the 
husband. ‘The administration was accordingly granted to th 
lhusband’s next of kin. 





LANCASTER ASSIZES 


BENNETT VT. UNDERHILL 


MR. SCARLETT stated, that this action was brought 
by the ploinuff, Mr. Bennett, to recover a sum of money 
for board, lodging, and necessaries furnished to the defendant, 
and a fady who pas ed as his wife. ‘The defendant bad 
come from Brisicolto Manchester, in company with the lady, 
whom he had every where represented as Mrs, Underhill. He 
had taken lodgings for himself and her at the plainti’s 


< 


house, in the neighbourhood of that city, and had continued 


toeceupy thew ‘ill such time as be had found it convenient 


! 


7? he vs 
abandon wer. Hora certain period after t iking the lodgings, 


he had regularly paid what was cae for the occupation of thea, 
and the expeuces incurred forthe board of bim elf and Mrs 
Underhill; but he lad at last departed, leaving the ¥y 
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without the means of discharging a large arvear of debs. 
He remembered a cause sinilar to this, tried in the court ot 
exchequer, where General Walpole was defendant. [t was 
for board and necessaries provided for Mrs. Walpole. Phe 
general, who was a gentieman pretty far advanced in life, 
had formed an intimacy with a young girl, and had permitted 
her to assume his name, and pass for Mrs. Walpole. Upon 

that occasion. his learned friend, Mr. Jekyll, had made a 
yery ingenious speech on behalf of the geueral ; but the 
lord chief baron observed, that if young gentlemen would do 
sch things, they must pay for them, aud according|y 2 Ver- 
dict passed against the general for every article with which 
ihenreteaded Mrs. Walpole bad been furnished. The pre- 
sent case was as clear against the defendant as any thing 
posibly could be, It would appear that the lady’s linen was 
marked with the initials of Saran Underhill; ber trank had 
thesame name upon it; that she was visited by the de- 
feadant’s brother ; that the plaiatiff represented as a reasen 
fr his mother wot visiting ler, that he had married bei 
viibout his mother’s consent. It would also appear that 
upon the death of the plaintifi’s sister, the supposed Nirs. 
Underhill had gone’ into such mourning as was usnal for 
avear relation. If the defendant was not liable, the plaintid 
was altogether without remedy 5 for with respect to the lady, 
she could not be considered as his debtor; she had made no 
contract with him, and he had therefore no right to call upon 
her for payment. 

Mary Johnson, the plaintiffs daughter-in-law, proved tha 
the lodgings were taken as tor Mr. and Mrs. Underbill.. The 
lady was always s'yled Mrs, Underhill, 
§. U. and the nails on her trunk described Sarah Underhill. 
She certainly considered them as min and wife, fo. they were 
dten quarrelling. Upon one oceasion he proceeded so far as 
tostrike her. ‘The witness's mother went up stairs to see 
vhat was the matter, and she, the witness, took the liberty of 
waking up after her mother. Mrs. Underhill said, she would 
kave the house; upon which the defendant desired Mrs. 
Beunett not to mind her; he would pay the lodging, 
and every thing else. Upou her cross-examination, she said, 

? 


it the defendant took her father’s lodgings: Mrs. Uuder- 


ay y- “yee 
Alboerioen Wwasiparkxed 


il was aa entire stranger to the family. She had neve: 
saown her go by any other name than that of Caderhill, unt 
subsequent to the defendant’s marriage to another jady. 
lhe witness proved the visits of the defendant’s brothe: 
and Mrs, Underbill’s going into deep mourning upon the deat 

of ts sister, 


Sarah Cartney (Mrs, Underhill), a very bandsome youn 








Woman, stated, that she had the misfortune to become as 
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quainted with the defendant in 1811. She accompanie; 
him to Bristol, and lived with him till 1813, when the 
returned to the neighbourhood of Manchester. She alway 
pessed by the name of Mrs. Underhill, by his authority, She 
was never, while she lived with the defendant, known by any 
other name. She had every assurance that he would manny 
her ; and the first intimation she had of his having deserte 
her, was by hearing that he had married another lady, Hy 
had quitted her upon pretence of business but a short tin 
before, promising soon to return. She said he was appr 
rently aman of property and substance; he kept two saddk 
horses, anda ponvey which she used to ride. 

Mr. ‘Topping.—He should forbear making any obserr 
tion, or adducing any evidence calculated to affect th 
character of the person who had taken the naine of Mr 
Underhill ; as he felt that by so doing he should ng 
be able to alter the verdict, which, upon the evidence, mus 
be for the plaintiff. The trath was, the defendant, when vey 
young,had become enamoured of this lady, but passion having 





ceased, and reasou having assumed her empire, he had formed 
a more suitable and honourable connection. 

SirSimon Le Blanc observed, that when the defenday 
quitted his lodgings, leaving behind him the lady who had 
passed for his wite, if he had meant to withdraw himsf 
fiom future liability, he should have given the plaintiff notice 
of his intention, but he had not done so; he had depaned 
clandestinely, and no tidings were heard of him ’till the repon 
arrived of bis marriage. There could be no doubt that bis 
liability coutinued. ‘The jury were of the same opinion, ani 
iheir verdict was for the ylaintiff, to the full amount of bis 
demand.—Damages 471. 8s. 6d. 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH, April 27, 
THE KING U. SOPHIA VANTANDILLO, 


MR. PARK (during the illness of the attorney-generil) 
piayed the judgment of the court against this defendant, who 
wad suffered it by default to an indictment at common ba, 
for wilfully, unlawfully, and injuriously carrying her child, 
then being infected with the small-pox, into a certain pub 
lic highway, called White Lion-passage, near which were 
dwelling-houses, and through which his Diajesty’s subjects 
passed. 

Affidavits were then put in, on the part of the prosecution, 
that the defendant’s child had infected eleven persons, ove 
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geren children, had died of the disease, and another had 
Jost an eye—that there was a children’s school in the courl— 
gnd that the defendant persisted in taking her child abroad, 
yotwithstanding the neighbours warned her that it had a 
very virulent small-pox, which the defendant denied, and 
aid ithad not been inoculated, and that the eruption was 
aly a tooth rash ; and that in particular the defendant 
took her child among the crowd who were viewing the pro- 
cesion of the king of France on the Harrow-road ; and on 
the part of the detendant, that she w as the wife of a journeys 
man coachinaker, with six children, four of whom had been 
necinated; butshe ond her husband attributing theirchildren’s 
subsequent complaints to vaccination, had bad the present 
child inoculated for the sinall-pox. 

Mr. Justice Le Bisne, in pronouncing the jalgment of 
the court, said, that thorgh mo precedent as to small- 
pox was to%be found on the files of the court, there was 
no doubt that to expose the infection of it wasa public nuisanee 
atcommon law. 

The defendant interrupted the learned judge, by saying, 
tht she was sorry for what she had done. 

Mr. Justice Le Blane adverted to her having denied that 
her child had been inoculated, and attewpting to lull her 
neighbours into security, by saying, that the child had only 
the tooth-rash, as shewing that she knew she was doing 
wong. The court did not say that it was an offence to 
inoculate with the small-pox ; but only that persons inoculated 
must be kept apart from the public. Were the court to 
consider the defendant as answerable for all the serious cou- 
sequences which had followed this case, the punishment to 
be inflicted upon her would be high indeed; but they took 
het not to have contemplated evils of such extensive and 
fatal magnitude. She had, however, been exiremely in- 
cautious, and had shewn an unneighbourly feeling in not 
doing as she would have been done by to her own children. 
The sentence of the court was three months’ imprisonment in 
the Marshalsea. 


a _- = . on — —_ _—~ ——— 


PASHUIONS FOR MAY, 1816. 
[From La B lle Assemblce.| 
ANGOULEME WALKING-DRESS. 


ALF hj Iroc ey : P . : 
I ALF high dress of the finest cambric or jacconet mus 
Ma, made tight to the shape bebind, aad seamed up 








the back, round the aria-hol ,and round the arms, with narrow 
letting- 
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Jetting-in lace ; the front is full, and is composed of two byas 
pieces s of muslin tightened in to the shape by a letting-in Jace tg 

correspond ; the waist is very short ; the dress is trit nuned roand 
the bosom with a donble frill! * very fine lace put on as full 
possible. Over this is worn the Angouleme Spenser; it js 
made ciiher in peach abi satin, or white | werseymere; 
the last, though late in the season, is much in estima 
tion, The form of this spenser is perfectly original, and we dy 
not recollect having ever seen any thing more tasteful and ee 
gant; it is exquisitely becoming to the shape, particularly whey 
worn with the Circassian corset; and the trimming we conceire 
to be the must elegant nov elty that has ever been introduced; 
it is composed of “silk, and unites in an uncommon degree tx 
things generally considered as opposite, ricliness and lightness 
Each side of the bosom is ornamented with a fleur de lis, and 
the epaulets on the sleeves, and theends of the fronts, are finished 
with tassels. The head-dress worn with this elegaat spenser is 
suikingly noveland tasteful ; it iscomposed of peach blossom, 
moss siik, and white satin, and ornamented with a superb plame 





of feathers. Ladies who are partial to head- lresses of this 
description, will find the Angouleme cap p: utic ularly worthy 
of their notice, and we are sure will coincide with us in opinion, 
that it is not ouly remarkably elegant, but, generally speaking, 
exquisitely becoming. 


WALKING-DRESS 


High dress of very finejacconet muslin, with avery full bods, 
forined to the shape by pieces of work ut the shoulders, and up 
each side of the back. Long loose sleeve, finished at the wrist 
by a broad piece of work, a: nd a trumming of narrow Jace ; the 
front is balf high, with a rich lace frill, which falls back, and 
displays a little of the neck. Over this dress is worn the Aw 
gouleme pelisse, composed of paie lemon coloured sarsnet shot 
with white, and lined with white sarsnet; it is open in front so 
as to display the under dress; we shall only observe that it 
is at present 10 the highest estimation, and is considered by out 
fair fashionists as si: igul: urly becoming to the shape. The trim 
ming, which we understand irs. Be ‘Il bas just invented, is really 
the most beautiful that we have seen fur a long time, and we 
have no doubt will be un ersally ad lopted in the first circles of 
fashion. The bonnet worn with this pelisse is in 80 common 

egree tasteful and elerant; its form is pe rfectly orig nal and 
singularly becoming ; the small front is Just enough ia the 
French style to give an airof peculiar smaitness to the wearer; 
and ihe very light aud e ‘legant materials of which it is come 
posed, must powerfully recommend it to the favour of our fait 
caders 
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0 byas 

tie: General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 

i THEelegant speuser is the most striking novelty which we 
sit y jave to announce ; next to it in estimation is the — whieh 
yinere: yeareabout (o describe, Phis mantle, composed of slight French 
stim. sik, and lined with white sarsnet, isabout three quarters in iength, 
we do and is entirely byas ; it is cut full round the shoulders, and is 
1d ele. § sewed in toa plain piece of silk in the form of a cottage cape; 


wh asmall pointed collar falls over, and the mantle ts trimmed ail 
e ah gy 
Bound with broad white lace, and the part which is sewed in 


a full is finished with a double frill W hich has a narrow heading 
© tn atop. This mantle, which is just introduced, is very fashions 
Lness, ible; but we have no hesitation in saying, that wedo not consider 
, ang  itasatall becoming; ona talland graceful woman, indeed, it wil 
ished look well, as what would not f but it is decidedly improper for 
ser jy p Mort belles, particularly for those who are at allen bon point, 
Som, wit makes the figure look still shorter and more cluunsy ; it is, 
lome & wwever, the fashion, and we must confess that there are many 
“th: | Mommendations in that magic word. Scarfs of slight twilled 
ily 8, embroidered at the ends, are in very high estimation, and 
ion, seconsider them both elegant and appropriate. Silk pelisses 
in, hae completely superseded cloth ones; but we have no uovelty 

wannounce in their form, except that instead of being’clused 


infront they are now mostly worn open so as to display the 
ining, 

Freach bats and bonuets still continue very much in favour ; 
ds, If *popos to hats, those ladies who like variety in their head- 
dresses will unquestionably be much gratified by a visit to Mrs. 
Kills Magazin des Modes, where they will find the most tastes 
he | tuland elegant variety of head-dresses of every description; het 
ad hats, in particular, are equally novel and b autiful: amongsta 
wiety of very elegant ones the Austrian hat is, we understand, 
ot | Mich and deservedly admired; the crown resembles the 
me we have given with the Angoulewe valking dress, but 


0 

it | thasa smail front, which is the prettiest and most becoming 
1 | dingimaginable ; this hat is finished with the newly invented 
. f aes silk trimming of which we have before spoken; theeffect 
> f ot this trimming, independent of its novelty, is really beauti- 
» | 4Landwe bave no doubt that it will continue in the high 


stimation ia which it is at present held. 

) hs The Rutland mantle is composed of lilac spotted silk, and 

| ined with white ; this mantle is worn with a spensevet without 

sleeves; the manile is very love, fer it descends nearly to the 

gfound behind ; it is straizbtm froat for about half a yar 
: : 


cach side, and then goes off in a slope “ull, as we bave 


i 


»* OU 


hserved. } . » Viool ' 
abserved, it ends in a point: a tasteful hitle lappel falls 
back in tront, and displ vs the speuserct underneath: this 


made is also immed round with white lace, and the collar, 
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which is very novel, is really tasteful ; it is composed of thre, 
rows of silk placed one above the other in the form of shells, ang 
between each row there is one of white lace, which js bu 
partially seen between the shells ; there is no cape ; the fullnes 
is drawn in at the waist, which is ornamented with white gij 
ornaments in the form of a shell. Half dress French Caps are 
generally worn with this mantle ; we observe that, contrary 
eur expectations, black lace and coloured silk intermixed, ap 
pears to gain ground; they are, however, much better and mor 
tastefully made than they were last mouth; the ornaments, 100, 
areinahghter style. We were much pleased with the one whic) 
we saw worn with the Rutland mantle; it was composed of 
white blond lace, put on full over lilac silk, and the fallogy 
tightened in in three different places by a band of narroy 
lilac ribband, each band being finished by a bow at the side: 
this cap is also made in black lace, with lilne, blue, or pee 
green lining, and is, in our opinion, the prettiest French cap 
now worn. 

{nthe morning costume, muslin, as may be expected, isin bigh 





estimation; French cambric, trimmed with Valenciennes natroy 
lace, is considered the most elegant dishabille ; but jacconer, 
striped and cambric muslin, is also worn. The chemiset which 
we hate described in a former number is revived, and is atpie 
sentthe most tonish style of momming dress; but half highdrese 
continue to be worn by many elegantes, nor are silks or eve 
poplins exploded; in the former we have noticed the introduction 
of some new and really beauufal French washing siiks; the 
are plaided or striped, and apparently slight; their textures 
however, firm, and their colours the most varied and beautiful 
Ribband trimmings, which had become quite obsolete, appeat 
to have revived, and the intermixture of silk and chenille has 
also recovered its estimation ; we have also observed upona 
few elegantes narrow flounces of silk to correspond with the 
dress, cut in scollops, and finished with Valenciennes edging, 
which had a pretty but not very striking eflect. 
Artificial flowers still maintain their ground amongst om 
young and lovely votarists of fashion ; feathers are, howere, 
in high estimation even with the most youthful matron 
Diamonds for the latter, and pearls for the former, are much 
worn; but coloured stones are very little seen. ‘Turbans com 
tinue to be worn, and we understand that the Angouleme turban 
will shortly Le introduced. 
In undress jewellery white cornelian, intermixed with gold, 
is very general, and tu high estimation. Ia full dress jewelleys 
we have nothing new to announce. “ 
White sy tted silk slippers have superseded all others lot 
full dress. 
Fans continue the same es Jast mon 
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, ON INDOLENCE, 
[From Clayton’s Rural Discourses.] 


NDOLENCE is a sin against society. Solomon, as a 

magistrate, rode through his territury, to see if the public 
properly, and sueh is the produce of the land, was well 
ganaged ; for persons are not at liberty to neglect those sef- 
sices which will increase the means of public support. In 
tvissense, we are respousible to Gad, and ought to be ta the 
magistrate. And surely, if he that withholdeth the corn in- 
timeof general necessity from the market is criminal, he must 
be far more so, who diminishesthe supply by |izy, and slaggish 
habijs; he has wasted the corn he has sowed ; for by omitting 
toweed his ground, the thorns have grown up and choked it, 
and rendered the earth upfruitful, 
Every sin becomes its own punisiiment, bur, none more evi- 
deoily than sloth: it clothes a man with rags, it greatly wastes 
poperty, and poverty with ali its distressful consequences will 
ome likean armed man. And does the eyil stop here? Cer- 
thinly not; its effects on the soul, resemble those on the body; 
itrenders the mind diseased and impoverished: destitute of all 
wited cloathing, and defence ; the wild beasts of society, and 
eery wandering incitement toa evil, find a ready entrance to 
weha heart. And surely, the eternal destiny of the unprofita- 
be servants, will be as awful as their’s who have been guilty of 
nore active violations against God's will. “ And cast ye the 
mprofitable servant into outer darkness: there shall be weep- 
ingead gnashing of teeth.” 





A Query, by G. Major, of Colyton. 


HERE are in the parish of Colyton, in the county of 
Devon, a number of estates, the names of which all 
terminate in hayne. Such are, Wilhayne, Gittishayne, Cad- 
layne, Fieakhaype, Happes hoyne, Bonehayne, Xe. ‘Their situae 
lion ts in a direc: line from east to west, and their extension 
throughout the parish, It has been imagined by some, that 
they formerly belonged to a nobleman of thet name ; but, 
had this been the case, itis very probable there would be a 
remnant of the family still in being; or otherwise some stand- 
Ig Mansion to confirm the supposition, What is the origin 
and meaning of the word Aayue? Qtr, what reason can be 
assigned for this remarkable termination in the names of these 
estates? If any reader o1 coriespondent can say, his atteation 
will be considered a marked re spect, 








Vol. 35, 3s L Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Thomas, of Penzance, to J. Petvint’s Charade, inserted the 
1646 of january. 


F to gain the affections of Miss Entertainer, 
I’ve only the POSTAGE to pay, 

1 will not, for that, a moment detain her, 
She is so instructive and gay. 


{Co We have received the like answer from J. Postlethwaite, of the royal 
Rianne barracks; R.M. of Poole; E, Duan, of Mevagissey; S. Carveth, 
junior; J. W. of Charmouth; Peter Bourdonnel; J. Newland, of Black. 
auton academy; J. Wheaton, of Salcombe, near Sidmouth ; Philomath, of 
Weston Zoyland; J- Bond, of Heathstock ; G. Major, of Coolyton; Joba 
‘)ucker, of Cornworthy school; and Betsey Froude, and Mary Froude,of 
Aveton Gittord. 





Answer, by I. Petvin, of Street, to C. P's. Rebus, inserted January x, 


C¥. T, in melodious strains, I’ve heard 
Lhe notes of the CANARY-BIKD. 


*t* Similar answers have been received from J. P. of Street; S. Carveth, 
jun. B. M. of Exeter; J. Thomas, of Penzance; Peter Bourdunnel ; Mary 
Froude, of Aveton Gifford; J. Bond, of Heathstock; G. Major, of Colp. 





ton; H, Crocker, of Cockell; J. W. of Charmouth; J- Tucker, of Com 
worthy school; Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the royal marines ;. and }. New. 
land, of Blackauton academy. 


CHARADE, by E. H T. 
M* first is not far off you'll own; 


A letter will co.nplete me; 
Upon my whole the sun ne’er shone, 
And inany often greet me. 





CHARADE, by P. B. Warren, of Honiton. 





F owe to my first much of wisdom and wit ; 
A hill nam’d in seripture my sceond will hit: 
My, whole’s well bestow’d on a brave British tar, 
O: soldier hereic, disabled in war. 
But naticnal treasures are much misemploy’d 
If my whole by the worthless be ever enjoy’d. 








—— —— - 


ENIGMA, by F. Chapple, of Coldridge. 


—> earth from chaos first was rear’d, 
And all the orbs of light appear’d, 
Their jaws I’ve rul’d supreme ; 
Jehovah spoke—his fix’d decree 
Bade worlds on worlds revolve on me, 
To man a glorious theme. 


In Heav’n I rule, had there my birth— 

When concord reigns I’m found on earth, 
Long nay I bless this isle! 

Be war within its cell contin’d, 

While I, peace, freedom, bless mankind, 
And bid the nations smile, 


“9 POETRY: 
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SON G. 


THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


wit will my heart possess 

Must add to loveliness, 

Delicate tenderness, 
Modesty true; 

Spotless fidelity, 

Nice sensibility, 

Graceful humility, if 
Dignity due: 


Generous confidence, 
Rational deterence, 
Feminine elegance, 
Dress ever neat; 
Easy dexterity, 
Innate sincerity, 
Erminc-like purity, 
Prudence discreet : 


Gaiety moderate, 
Sweetness invivlate, 
Converse to animate 
Uniform life, 
Knowledge domestical, 
Never pedantical, 
Piety practical— 
This is the wife. 
Exter, April, 1815. H..S. 


Elegy on the Death 67 a youthful and much lainented [1 7/e. 
oy y a y 


(This respectable female had been married only eight months to the Rev. 
David Williams, Curate of Devizes.] 


EPARTED saint! and hast thou wing’d thy flight 
To realms of Heav'n, and to eternal day, 
Where dark’ ning shades ne’er raise the star of night, 
O; ebon glooms their mantle wide display ? 


Yes—‘tis for thee my plaintive muse-would mourn, 
And weep her griefs for one I lov’d so well, 

To wring the dregs of sorrow o’er thy urn, 
And shed a tribute to thy funeral knell. 


Scarce twenty summers o'er thy head had flown, 
Ere sister ange!s bore thee home to God 

Ere kindred saints announced thee as their own, 

And kiss’d the path thy virtuous footsteps trod. 
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Yes, lov’d Eliza! I will weep thy fate, 
And, as a husband, will I mourn thy doom; 

Tho’ piety might glory to relate, 

Religion gluw’d thy beacon to the tomb. 


Each social virtue in thy bosom shone; 
Truth and sincerity adorn’d thy mind; 

Souls, such as thine, kind providence calls home, 
Meeter fur Heav’n than suited to mankind. 


For thee I'l]! cull each emblem flower that blows, 
And wreath a chaplet to entwine thy brow ; 

For thee the pansy, violet, and rose, ae 
Shall bloom more fragrant, and mure envied grow. 


For thee my plaints to Avon’s stream I’!1 pour, 
And bid him bear my tears to Severn’s tide, 

Sorrowing, he’ll lave them on the much-lov’d shore, 
Where oft Eliza used her steps to guide. 


Yes, to his hoary waves my wes I'll tell, 
Echo alone my mournful song shall hear; 
To her alone my rude strung lyre shail swell, 
To answer sigh for sigh, and tear for tear. 


Bath, April 12. ; D. W, 
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Bath, March 25, 1815. 


TO RELIGION, 


H*! L! source divine of all the joys 
Phat man’s immortal soul ¢an Gill; 
Of time and sense the paltry toys 
Leaves in the mind an aching still: 
And yet, poor wurldlings! huw we pant fur this, 
And madly dream of finding earthly bliss. 


Thou first great gilt of gracious Heaven, 
Divinely tair, RELIGION, hail! 
To wand’ ring pilgrims kindly giv’n, 
A guide thro’ lite’s bewilder’d vale; 
To thee adversity shali yield her pow’rs, _ 
And thou canst strew afiliction’s way with flow’rs! 


The sons of want and pale distress, 

Chear’d by thine accents, cease to moan; 
And thou the pious soul wilt bless 

When heaith and all her juys are flown: 
Ev’n death itscif, if theu his march attend, 
‘To weary pilgrims proves a welcuime friend. 





Midst wrecking empires, warring states, 

The Christian undismay’d may stand; 
Secure within thy sacred gates 

His soul dehes each hostile band : 
And thou, companion of the dove-ey’d peace, 
Prompts him to pray that wars may ever cease. 


Oh may my soul thy precepts love, 
Nor ever tiom thy dictates swerve ; 
By thee be led to realms above, 
My God and Saviour there to serve! 
And in thy smiles sweet consolation find, 
Thro’ earthly toil, to southe the troubled mind. 











